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Don’t Allow 


insect pests to 
destroy the hard work 


of long months. Protect your 
plants, shrubbery and flowers 
by the use of Wilson’s O. K. 
Plant Spray. 


Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray 
is sold by leading stores 
everywhere and the genuine 
may be identified by the fa- 
mous Trade Mark. Write 
us, if your dealer cannot 
supply your requirements. 








Trade Mark Regianared 


Wilson’s Awinc 
(Pyrethrum Spray) 


Non-poisonous, highly concentrated 
PYRETHRUM spray. Easily controls 
more resistant type of insect such as 
Japanese Beetle, Red Spider, Rose 
Chafer, Cabbage Worm, White Fly, etc. 
Complete, requiring only a dilution 
with water. 


Then there is Wilson's 
SCALE-O the powerful 


dormant spray so necessary to the suc- 
cessful growth of fruit and other trees. 
Scale-O kills Scale insects and eggs — 
even in Winter. Mixes readily in cold 
water . . . covers very rapidly and 
evenly. 1 Gallon $2.00; 5 Gallons 
$9.00. 


Dept.E 2 


SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
(TAT. 








Better Flower Seeds 
for 1931 


Each item fully described in our 
new catalogue soon off the press. 
Be sure to send for copy. It’s free, 


of course! 
Pkt. 
ANCHUSA, Blne Bird ......... $.35 
ASTER, California Sunshine 
4 colors or mixed .....2-.000 -25 
CARNATION, Allwoodii alpinus . .50 
CARNATION, Chabaud’s Giants 
© GOIONe OF MINES oc cccccccts 25 
DELPHINIUM, Wrexham Strain . .50 
World’s Finest Mixture 
Blackmore & Langdon’s .... .59 
GAILLARDIA, Burgundy 
OS rer ST 
GODETIA, Sweetheart 
Ere .35 
LARKSPUR, Giant Imperial 
OE Err er eer ere .25 
MECONOPSIS, Baileyii ........ 50 
NICOTIANA, Crimson Bedder ... .50 


PETUNIA, Balcony, Star of California 


Violet, white star ........... .50 

EEE eee a 50 

POPPY NUDICAULE, Aureum 25 

Coonara Pinks ...... -25 

Delicatum ....... -50 
SCABIOSA caucasica, 

House’s Strain ...... 35 
SIDALCEA, Stark’s Hybrids 25 
SWEET WIVELSFIELD ..... 50 
WALLFLOWER, Double Earl 

Wonder, Primrose ........... .50 
ZINNIA, Picotee Delight . .25 
ZINNIA, Gold Medal Dahlia 

Flowered, Golden Dawn ... .25 

Luminosa, pink .... .25 
Wee BONE cc sicees -25 


PERRY SEED CO. 


12 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston, Mass. 














GARDEN LECTURES by Mrs. Preston 
Rice of The Cabin Gardens, Kent Hills, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. ‘‘The Spring Gar- 
den Prolonged,” ‘“‘The Hardy Garden in 
Continuous Bloom.’ Each illustrated by 
100 autochrome lantern slides (Direct 
True Color). ‘Irises and Peonies for Gar- 
den Value,” with or without slides. Further 
information sent on request. 


\ 
. Early February Work 
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Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Send For This Unusual New Catalog 


T’S unusual, in that for the 

first time in this country, 
here is a catalog of rock 
plants and hardy plants, that 
insures success. Insures it by 
telling you the kind of plants 
to plant; and exactly when, 
how and where to plant them. 


And how to care for them. 
Other catalogs have told such 
things in general, but this 
unusual new one of ours, tells 
it about each plant. It takes out 
the chance and insures your 
success. Especially valuable for 


rock garden planting. Send forit. 





Wayside Gardens 
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RARE BULBS 


For Spring Planting — $1.00 Specials 
3 Hybrid Amaryllis; 6 Tuberous-rooted Begonias; 


3 yellow Callas; 6 Galtonia (Cape Hyacinth) ; 
6 Japanese Lilies. 


BULB SEEDS—Many easy grown varieties— CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 
Arums, Freesias, Iris, Liliums, Narcissus, Wat- 


sonias, Tigridias. Catalog on Request. . . MASSACHUSETTS 
GORDON AINSLEY, Campbell, California | OLIVE MILLs BELCHES 


CHOICE PLANTS 


1931 Catalog 
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for the FLOWER GARDEN | 


GARDEN BOOK 


NOI 


Long acknowledged the stand. 
| ard work on gardening. The 
1931 edition pictures hundreds 
of flowers and vegetables and 
tells you how to grow them, 
and the fertilizers and tools to 
use for best results. 


For a free copy mention this 
publication and be sure to 
address Dept. T-1 


HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





A WaterTily 
Jor every garden 


| Even the small garden has room for a beautiful 
| Water Lily Pool, or at least a sunken tub garden. 
Our FREE, illustrated Catalog tells how to con- 
struct a pool or plant a tub garden, describes 
and illustrates Water Lilies, Aquatic Plants and 
Ornamental Fishes. Write for FREE copy today 


Complete Water Garden — Only $5 


Choice of pink, blue, yellow or white Water 
Lily; 6 Aquatic Plants; 6 Border Plants; Cedar 
Water Lily Tub; Pair of Snails. All for $5. 


WM. TRICKER, Inc. 
1115 Brookside Ave., Saddle River, N. J. 








Rare Old English 


BOXWOOD 


T BEBE is all ready for your careful inspec- 
tion and choosing here at the Boxwood 
nurseries, what we believe to be the largest 
collection of fine Old English Boxwood in 
the country. . 
Your inquiry for specimen of any size oF 


shape is invited. 
‘H.ERNEST CONWELL, 
| BOXWOOD NURSERIES 


MILTON, DELAWARE 
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BROOKLINE, MASS. Est. 1886 
F. E. Palmer 


florist 
We Telegraph Flowers 


Daily deliveries to principal colleges and 
hospitals of Greater Boston. 





a 





New York, N. Y. 
@ 





367 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 
Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 

















Orchid Seedlings 


We are now offering five- 
year-old Cattleyas and Laelio- 
cattleyas, due to bloom within 
a year, at $10 each. 

Write for Our List of 


Crosses 


ORCHIDWOOD, Inc. 
830 Pelhamdale Avenue 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 








ORCHIDS 
CALANTHES: Any amateur can grow these. 
Dormant bulbs now ready. Calanthe Veitchi, 
beautiful pink sprays at Christmas and New 
Year. Calanthe Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
white. Send for prices and information also 
for special list of established orchids. 





LAGER & HURRELL, Orchid Growers 
Summit, N. J. 








ORCHIDS 


Inspection of our wonderful stock 
is invited 
Joseph Manda Company 
Orchid Experts 








West Orange New Jersey 
BUTTERWORTH'S 
Framingham Massachusetts 


ORCHIDS 


Plants and Flowers 
Phone 33 








Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


Michell’s Catalog for 1931 


describes the best in Flowers, Vege- 
tables, Bulbs and Plants. It is not just 
a catalog, but a helpful book of 184 
pages, complete in descriptions and 
containing numerous color plates. In- 
cludes also every aid for the flower 
and vegetable garden, farm and lawn, 
dependable fertilizers and insect de- 
stroyers, garden and greenhouse tools, 
~ : etc. Send for your copy today. Careful, 
= Ss _ prompt and efficient service assured 
es oe all orders and inquiries. 


HENRY F. MICHELL CO. 


512 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Early February Work 


BULBS will force easier from now on. This is particularly true 
of the double tulips. Hyacinth blooms may be drawn up from 
the foliage by placing a paper cone over the plant. Unless this is 
done the flower stems are frequently very short. Other bulbs may 
bloom with very short stems as a result of giving them too much 
heat at first after bringing the pots up from the cellar. 


Dahlia tubers that were stored away in sawdust, oak leaves, 
peat moss or wrapped in paper should be unpacked now and care- 
fully looked over to discover if any are rotting. All soft parts of 
the tubers should be cut off and the exposed surfaces dusted with 
sulphur. Dampness and very low temperatures are the chief causes 
for decay. Store the tubers where the temperature ranges from 
forty to fifty degrees. 


Saintpaulia, commonly called South African violet, may be 
propagated from seeds sown at this time of year. Often called a 
violet, this house plant is not related to the violet family. Sow the 
seeds in pans of light soil without covering the seed at all. Water 
carefully because too much moisture is dangerous and keep them 
shaded. Transplant the seedlings when they are large enough 
into two inch pots, later transplanting them into three or four 
inch pots, the latter size being most satisfactory in which to 
flower them. Leaves of saintpaulia will root in sand if treated 
like begonias. 


Seeds of Belladonna and Bellamosum delphiniums may be 
sown now in pots or seed boxes. The seeds of choice hybrids lose 
their vitality quickly and therefore the sooner they are sown the 
better. Delphinium seeds start quickly and will produce plants 
large enough to set out in Spring. Many of these will flower the 
first year and thus lengthen the season of bloom. 


The verbenas Mayflower and Beauty of Oxford can be repro- 
duced only by cuttings, which may be taken now or later. Fre- 
quently the verbenas sold as Mayflower are nothing more than the 
variety Miss Wilmott. The cuttings will root easily in sand but 
before taking them be sure they are not infested with mite. Ver- 
bena seeds do not need to be planted until later. 


* ~- * 





“Trees Are Friends” 
FLOWERING APPLE and 
CHINESE MAGNOLIA 


America’s Finest Collection | 
in all varieties and sizes. 
Send for Book 


WOHLERT of 
Narberth, Pa. 


NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 


Evergreens, Perennials, Rock 
Plants, Annuals, etc. 





Littlefield-Wyman Nurseries 
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932 Montgomery Ave. 





Planting and Pruning Service 





HARLAN P. KELSEY 
Nursery Stock 
EAST BOXFORD MASS. 


“Hardy, New England Grown— 
Best by Test” 





an 








ums, 25 Gladiolus. Iris and Glad 


DELPHINIUMS 


Will brighten your gardens more than six months of the year and remain a 
leasant memory till they come again. For $5.00 I will send 15 Iris, 12 Delphin- 
s all choice named varieties, but not labeled. 
100 Iris, at least 27 varieties, fot labeled, $5.00. Delphinium seed from selected 
blooms, large pkt., 50c. If none of the above appeals, may I send my catalogue, 
hoping that I may have something that will. 


GEO. N. SMITH, 169 Cedar Street, Wellesley Hills, Mass., Tel. 1171 


GLADIOLUS 























NOVELTIES 


OF A 
i SPECIALIST 


Because the Conard-Pyle Company 

specializes in growing and selling 
roses of guaranteed quality, you are 
assured of success with every “Star 
Rose” you plant. No new variety is 
offered until it is tested outdoors to 
f\ prove its “bloom-ability” under gar- 
den conditions. “Star Roses” are al- 
{| ways guaranteed-to-bloom, or your 
money is refunded. 








From Conard-Pyle you thus get the 
novelties of specialists — with com- 
plete assurance that these novelties 
are unsurpassed anywhere — and 
that they are sure. to bloom in 
your garden. 





Have a guaranteed rose garden in 
1931. Our new “Star Guide to Good 
Roses” givesyou a choice of 10“Star” 
} novelties, as well as 200 “Star” favor- 

ites — the best roses for America. It 
pictures and describes such “Stars” as: 


*Syracuse—H. T.—brilliant crim- 
son, large, double wavy petals, 
mildly fragrant — and a husky 
| rose. A French masterpiece. 


*Director Rubio — H. T. — Cochi- 
j| neal-pink. The most arresting 
color in the pink shades. Mam- 
moth blooms. A sturdy, hardy 
and unusual Rose. 


A. 


*Ami Quinard—H. T.—crimson 
maroon, as rich as an oriental 
rug. Continuous bloomer, disease- 
A\ resistant, hardy. A rose for the 
connoisseur. 





Then there are these other “Star” 
novelties, relatively new to the “Star” 
| family, but favorites all. 


*% Director Rubio. H. T. Cochineal-pink 


* Mrs. Pierre S. du Pont. H. T. Yellow 
% Mrs. G. A. Van Rossem. Per. Orange 





Mme. Gregoire Staechelin, the leading 
pink climber. 


% Nuntius Pacelli, H. T. Snow-white 
1 % Kardinal Piffl. Per. Orange-pink 
% Joyous Cavalier. H. T. A joyous red 





You will find this year’s “Star 
Guide” unusually well worth while 
—as are its offerings. A copy will 
be sent upon request. 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 


Robert Pyle, Pres. 


/K West Grove 291, Pa. 
Y 
THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 
West Grove 291, Pa. 


Please send the 1931 “Star Guide to 
Good Roses” at once. 


i iinistacabinnitiae 





STAR ROSES 


GUARANTEED TO BLOOM 





Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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INDIVIDUALITY 


Nowhere is there a better opportunity to express one’s individual taste and personality than in a garden, and there is no effort which will 
give so much pleasure throughout the year as a beautiful garden. 


Just as you are accustomed to be different in the clothes you wear, make of automobile you drive, food you eat, residence you occupy and 


its interior decorations, you can and probably already are establishing a garden which is the joy of your life. 


Whether your tastes are mild and 


conservative and best interpreted with the soft shades of Dogwoods, Flowering Crab Apples, Roses and the pastel shades among the perennials, 
or are better expressed with the bolder shades of nature, as in the more vivid colors of the Azaleas, Japan Quince, Polyantha Roses, the rich autumn 
colorings of the Euonymus and Vaccinium, or such perennials as the Oriental Poppies, the Hardy Phlox and Peonies, we are prepared to supply 


your needs. 


There is just as much individuality in nurseries and the plant material they grow. 


We have in our nurseries Evergreens and Rhododen- 


drons, Flowering Shrubs and Azaleas, trees and hardy perennials in much greater variety and quantity than the average lover of plants has any 


conception. 


Will you accept our invitation to visit us this year? 


We say this modestly and we hope you will challenge our statement, by giving us an opportunity to show you around our nurseries. 


If unable to do this, be sure to write for our new 1931 illustrated handbook which will be off the press late this month. You will find it 
a most interesting and complete source of reference to this unusual assortment of landscape and garden materials. 


Bay State Nurseries, Incorporated, as previously announced, is a consolidation of the Bay State 
Nurseries, North Abington, Mass., and Wyman’s Framingham Nurseries, Framingham, Mass. 


BAY STATE NURSERIES 


INCORPORATED 
MAIN OFFICE: 852 ADAMS STREET 


NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 


Sales offices and show grounds will be maintained at North Abington, as in the past. 
Correspondence, orders or inquiries may be directed to either office as you prefer. 











For a 
Beautiful 
Garden 


Protect and Keep 
Your Wild Birds 


The Townley Food Cage attracts wild birds 
to your garden. Keeps them summer and win- 
ter; guarantees their food supply. Hygienic. 
Practically indestructible. Coated with pro- 
tecting green insulating paint which blends 
with landscape. 6% in. sq. base—4%% in. sq. 
top—-4% in. high with door through which 
food is inserted easily. A 2-foot chain keeps 
it from reach of molesting animals. Stocked 
with suet in winter; bread or greens in sum- 
mer, one Townley Food Cage feeds the popu- 
lation of an acre. Endorsed by Nat'l Audubon, 
L. I. Bird Society, etc., as one of the finest 
feeding methods. Discourages migration. 
Send for your Townley Food Cage today. 
Money back if not as represented. 


STAREX NOVELTY CO. Postage Paid 


Dept. 588, 15 E. 53rd St. $1 50 
+ 


New York City 
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<" FREE TO YOU 
’ .. This Guide to 
j Better Gardens 


Known and used in 

more than a million 
American Homes 

This great 156 page book, with 

hundreds of illustrations, many in 

full color, will help you make your 


garden better than ever. 


SEED AND NURSERY STOCK 
Everything for rock gardens, annual 
gardens, perennial gardens, rose 
gardens, apes me ne Kao helpon 

} 


4 nearly every garden subject. 30 pages 

of constructive guidance toward success, 
65 years experience behind this book. 
Worth a lot to you but costs you nothing. 
We'll send it gladly. . . just address-- 


THE TEMPLIN - BRADLEY Co 
5738 Detroit Avenue Choveluns, Onis 
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‘Coming Events 


February 10. Washington, D. C. American Horticultural Society’s 
annual meeting. 


March 7-15. Cincinnati, Ohio. Twelfth National Flower and Garden 
a of the Society of American Florists in the Cincinnati Music 
all. 


| March 9-14. Chicago, Ill. Chicago Garden and Flower Show in the 
| Hotel Sherman. 


| March 15-17. Spokane, Wash. Convention and flower show of the 
Northwest Florists Association in the Civic Auditorium. 
| March 16-21. Philadelphia, Pa. Philadelphia Flower Show, asso- 
| ciated with The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society and The Flor- 
| ists’ Club of Philadelphia, in the Commercial Museum. 
| March 16-21. New York City. The 18th International Flower Show 
| in Grand Central Palace. 
| March 17-21. Boston, Mass. Spring Flower Exhibition of the Massa- 
| chusetts Horticultural Society in Mechanics Building. 
| March 19-22. St. Louis, Mo. St. Louis Spring Flower Show at the 
| Missouri Botanical Garden. 

March 21-27. Chicago, Ill. Show of the Garden Club of Illinois, in 

the new Merchandise Mart. 

| June 3-5. Asheville, N.C. American Forestry Association’s conven- 
| tion at the Grove Park Inn. 





SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 
HORTICULTURE 


Twenty-four Issues for $1.00 


Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 


Enclosed find $1.00 for which please send “Horticulture” to 




















FEED THE BIRDS 
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Sheltered Window Feeder 


Fits any window; can be put on in 5 
minutes. Birds feed there in comfort 
while you watch them in comfort, just 
inside. Price $12. 


Special Mixture Bird Food 


Balanced ration. Nothing else like it: 
nothing else so good, 10 pounds, $2 and 
postage. 
Everything for Wild Birds 
Catalogue Free 


WINTHROP PACKARD 
1436 Washington Street Canton, Mass. 














in the Land 


superb strain of the latest releases 
of noted English Hybridists, 
lected and acclimated in my famous 
Madison gardens. Gold Medal win- 
ners at New York Show—greatest 
flower show in America. Also high- 
est awards wherever 


my latest catalog — Booklet ‘‘H 
—mailed free on request. 


|. WM.C. DUCKHAM 
Madison. Nd. 


The acknowledged American leaders | 
of choice Hybrid Delphiniums. A | 


se- | 
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exhibited. | 
Read the complete 5-page story in | 


| 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Horticultural Society of New York 


HE Horticultural Society of New York held its annual 

meeting on January 14, when the following directors 
were elected: J. W. Cromwell, Mr. William A. Delano, Mrs. 
Mortimer J. Fox, Mrs. William A. Lockwood, Mrs. Harold 
I. Pratt, Dr. E. D. Merrill and Mr. James N. Hill. 

The following report was made by Mr. Frank R. Pierson, 
chairman of the board: 


In submitting this report I am reminded that we are rounding out three 
decades, 30 years of service since our charter members dreamed of organiz- 
ing ‘‘to collect and diffuse information on all topics relating to the culture 
and care of plants, fruits, flowers and vegetables and to promote a taste 
for same.”’ 

The early, difficult years seem far behind us now, not because of any 
great financial success, but because of the strides we have made in our 
contributions to the world in general, for in this, our thirtieth year, we 
have much to be proud of, particularly so since the work of our organ- 
ization has been supported entirely by memberships and small donations, 
for, unlike most groups of our size, we had never received, until recently, 
an amount even approximating an endowment. I am delighted to report 
now, however that Mr. James N. Hill, a good friend of the society, has 
donated a sum of nearly $10,000 to our work, the interest from which 
is to be applied to the needs of the library. We have gone along, knowing 
our work to be of such importance that our needs would be met, and so 
they have been, and in looking around us in our lovely new offices we are 
grateful and appreciative to the members who have made this success 
possible. 

While our membership is still small, a total of 2,323 members, the 
interest of our group is inspirational and heartening. In this most difficult 
period of national trouble we have held our own, 
adding to our total membership for the year 108 
members despite many resignations which the recent 
financial depression necessitated. 

Mrs. Mortimer J. Fox, chairman of a committee 
appointed to work toward the creation of a school 
for gardeners in this country, reports splendid 
progress in this matter and looks forward to an 
early definite realization of her hope to establish a 
home of learning in the United States for the man 
eager and willing to climb the ladder of intelligent 
effort toward competent gardening. 

Our library has grown from a faint ambitious 
dream to a busy, idealistic reality. No day passes 
without its quota of students, research workers and 
investigators of many types visiting us and going 
away, richer in knowledge and better in spirit, be- 
cause of our services and courtesies. 

A new avenue of contact with our members was 
established last year by our plans and scope com- 
mittee, with Mr. Joseph A. Manda as its chairman, 
through a group of monthly meetings. These 
gatherings promise increased interest as each month 
adds to the number of both exhibitor and visitor. 
The round table discussions are most successful, 
creating as they do an opportunity for contacting 
our amateur and professional members, thereby 
bringing our entire official family into friendly, 
constructive relation. 

The exhibition committee, with Mr. James Stuart 
as chairman, needs no tribute from me, as the re- 
sults of their work are the most spectacular and 
obvious of any of the committees. Each year the 
Fall show gets more beautiful until we ask, is there 
no maximum? The international flower show in 
March has become, as its name indicates, an inter- 


national event. Many thousands view its loveliness and it is regrettable 
there is no way of tracing the amount of happiness and the joy occasioned 
by this display. Perhaps more new gardens have been inspired and more 
bad gardens bettered by its work than any other one agency in the entire 
country. The Royal Horticultural Society of England presented for award 
in 1930 a silver bowl, and the Queen of the Netherlands a gold medal. 

At this, our thirtieth annual meeting, we miss the one personality that 
has been with us since the inception of our society, and this is Frederic R. 
Newbold, treasurer for so many years. Mr. Newbold was obliged to resign 
because of ill health. He is with us in spirit, however, as is conveyed to us 
from time to time by many helpful suggestions. 

In closing, I feel I am expressing the voice of our many members in 
thanking all those who have worked on committees during the past year, 
our board of directors, a group of busy men who have given many hours 
of their time, and last but hardly least to our president, for his many years 
of unselfish devotion to the cause exemplified by the work of this society. 

Respectfully submitted, 
F. R. Pierson, Chairman, Board of Directors. 


Award of the Burrage Porch Prize 


Mr. Albert C. Burrage, president of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, created, in 1929, a fund, the interest of 
which is used each year for a gold medal to be awarded for a 
porch erected in Massachusetts in the current year. By the 
terms of the gift, this porch must be added to a house already 
built, must overlook a garden and should receive a generous 
amount of direct sunlight each day. 

The trustees of the society make the decision and have 





A Porch Added to This House Where the Quadruple Windows Appear Won a 
Gold Medal for Mr. and Mrs. H. J. Robinson, of Needham, Mass. 
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announced that the medal for 1930 has been awarded to Mr. 
and Mrs. H. J. Robinson of 151 Fair Oaks Park, Needham, 
Mass., for a porch which was built in the Spring of 1930. 
The porch faces an attractive garden which was laid out many 
years ago by James Bowditch. It replaces a series of windows 
by which the garden was formerly viewed from the house. 

The porch is really a living-room in itself, although open 
on two sides. In describing it Mrs. Robinson writes: 

The room crystallizes a dream of a dozen years. It was built that we 
might spend our Summers at home and enjoy our garden which, for 20 
years, has been our pastime and hobby. The appearance of the room is 
that of one built ages ago—yet colorful, restful and pleasant. One is 
reminded of an entrance to an old English inn done in Jacobean style, the 
beams and boards colored by a smoky fireplace. The materials for the room 
were picked up by Mr. Robinson and me in Miami and Havana. By careful 
selection a very happy effect has been obtained, with the blending of color 
unrevealed in the illustrations because photographs do not register the 
tich, faded red of the old tile, the cigar-brown burnt wood of the roof, 
and the aged Mediterranean color of doors, windows and furniture. 


The porch is 30 feet long by 16 feet wide. Glass doors are 
made in four sections and fold back so that the porch may be 
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The Robinson Porch, Which Won the Albert C. Burrage Prize, 


Faces Directly Upon the Garden 


enclosed in stormy weather. The tile floor is level with the 
ground and three steps down from the house. The fountain 
is of coral rock—crevices affording a place for over 100 dwarf 
sedum plants. The wall back of the fountain is colored to 
match the grays and light browns of the coral rock. 


John Bartram Celebration 


A celebration will be held in Philadelphia, Pa., on June 
5 and 6, 1931, to commemorate the scientific achievements 
of John Bartram, this being the 200th anniversary of his 
founding of the first botanic garden in the American colonies. 
The John Bartram Association, the American Philosophical 
Society, The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society and the 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia are arranging 
the celebration. The details of the program are not yet com- 
plete. There will be a scientific meeting at the Academy of 
Natural Sciences on June 5 and a meeting in Bartram’s Gar- 
den on Saturday, June 6. 


New England Gladiolus Society 


At the monthly meeting of the New England Gladiolus 
Society January 10, at Horticultural Hall, Boston, reports 
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were submitted showing that the prospects for a gladiolus 
test garden at Lexington were bright. The gardens will prob- 
ably be started with at least 500 varieties. It is planned to 
plant according to a color scheme, so that the field when in 
bloom will present a harmonious effect. 

A memorial resolution was voted and the society stood in 
silence for one minute in respect to the memory of Louis G. 
Rowe of Seabrook, N. H., who passed away December 29. 

Mr. Eugene N. Fischer spoke on the “‘Evolution of the 
Gladiolus,” giving much of the early history and tracing the 
effect of various species. He used very effectively enlarged hand 
colored drawings of ten of the species that have most influ- 
enced the present varieties of gladiolus. 

Mr. William Edwin Clark followed and gave an account 
of the recent development of the gladiolus, especially for the 
past 16 years. He brought out the fact that of the several 
hundred varieties listed in 1916 by the Cornell Bulletin very 
few are listed or grown today. Mr. Clark was much in favor 
of paying more attention to grace and artistic effects in breed- 
ing instead of trying to increase the size 
and number of blooms open at once. The 
next meeting will be held at Horticultural 
Hall, Boston, February 14, when F. O. 
Shepardson and Stephen F. Hamblin are 
to discuss ‘‘Steps of Progress.” 


Lectures by Mrs. John 
Carroll Perkins 


Mrs. John Carroll Perkins, who has 
lectured on gardens throughout the coun- 
try, is to give two such lectures at the 
Hotel Vendome, in Boston, February 4 
and 11, at 3 p.m. The subject of the first 
lecture will be ‘‘Gardens of Old Weimar,” 
taking Goethe's garden and Schiller’s 
garden among others. ‘The second lecture 
will be on “‘English Gardens in the Cots- 
wolds.”’ 


The Passing of Clarence Lown 


ITH the death of Clarence Lown on 

January 17, in his eightieth year, the 
horticultural world has lost another of its 
notable figures—one who for many years 
played a leading part in the development 
of rock gardening in America. Being mod- 
est and unassuming to an unusual degree, 
he escaped the limelight of publicity; yet 
his influence has been felt from coast to coast, wherever rock 
gardens have been started. 

Although his private correspondence on the subject was 
most extensive, it is a matter of regret that he could never be 
induced to record in book form his invaluable experiences over 
many years with his beloved rock plants. Visitors were wel- 
come at any time. He was actively engaged, until two years 
ago, in conducting a successful cooperage business in Pough- 
keepsie, but whenever notified that visitors from out-of- 
town wished to see his garden, he would almost invariably 
be there to greet them with a kindly smile, making them feel 
he was just awaiting their arrival, and had not another care 
in the world. His generosity was such that many a one who 
came to see the plants and seek information concerning them 
left with both freely bestowed. 

In the ‘‘good old days’’ he imported many alpine plants 
from Europe as well as raising them from seed. It was a de- 
light to wander in the garden with him and hear him recount 
his early experiences with certain difficult plants—how this 
one and that one was moved here or there and the soil mixture 
changed again and again before it was happily suited. 

—H. L. Downer. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 








Rock Plants for Walks, 


HE use of low-growing rock plants is not wholly con- 
[ sined to the rock garden, as is generally believed. Such 

plants are extensively used for planting between stone 
or flag walks and in flagstone terraces. In replacing grass, they 
will give an abundance of bloom, wide range of color and an 
artistic irregularity of form. 

Since they bloom from early Spring to early Summer and 
some species throughout the Summer months, the question of 
harmonious color combinations may be varied to suit the 
individual. 

For neatness in appearance and convenience in walking, 
they must be of a carpeting, creeping, or trailing habit, and as 
they grow well in light garden soil, the factor of depth and 
drainage is of great importance. A heavy soil is not suitable, 
although it is easily corrected by adding some sand. Should 
the soil be too light and sandy, humus in the form of decom- 
posed sod, well incorporated, will give fine results. 

The woolly leaved thyme, Thymus serpyllum lanuginosus, 
with pink flowers and scented gray foliage, forms a rapidly 
spreading mat. It is an interesting and charming prostrate 
grower. Another dainty type, blooming at approximately the 
same time, is the mountain thyme, T. serpyllum coccineus. It 
is a splendid carpeting variety, with red flowers and very dark, 
green foliage. Both are recommended for a dry, sunny ex- 
posure, and are capable of withstanding the usual abuse in 
walks and terraces. 

Among the veronicas or speedwells, there are such desirable 
kinds as Veronica repens, V. rupestris and V. rupestris nana. 
V. repens is best adapted for creeping, for its minute foliage 
makes it a remarkably attractive plant, forming a veritable 
carpet, sprinkled with pale blue flowers in late May and early 
June. For a mass of deep blue flowers, nothing better can be 
selected than V. rupestris nana. It is a good, low-growing 
kind, with deep green, shiny foliage, and one of the earliest 
speedwells to bloom. V. rupestris grows much taller and is 
also much hardier. Its foliage is the same deep green as that of 
V. rupestris nana, but decidedly duller. It blooms about the 
same time as V. repens, producing a mass of bright blue flow- 
ers that completely cover the plants. 

For general purposes Linaria cymbalaria, commonly 
known as the “Mother of Thousands,”’ is a very useful 
addition. Since it is a rapid and persistent creeper, it is advis- 
able to confine it to an area where it cannot go out of bounds 
and overrun slower growing types. It blossoms more or less 
during the Summer, having small lavender and purple flowers. 
Another good species is L. alpina, which is a trailer, a splen- 
did grower, covered with small violet and orange flowers. 
Although it does not develop as fast as Gypsophila repens, it 
is much daintier in appearance and growth. As G. repens pro- 
duces a sheet of white when in bloom, it may have preference 
because of its color and natural hardiness. 

We rely on the sandworts for locations demanding a grass 
or moss-like foliage, for they produce a generous amount of 
small, white flowers in late Spring and early Summer. Some, 
such as Arenaria montana, A. laricifolia and A. verna caespi- 
tosa, continue to bloom sparingly throughout the Summer. 
For daintiness of flower and foliage, A. balearica cannot be 
equalled, yet, such hardy and impressive types as verna and 
grandiflora should not be overlooked. Although they are all 
principally white flowered, there are exceptions, such as A. 
purpurascens, which produces purple flowers. 

The aubrietia offers delightful effect of color in various 
shades, ranging from soft pink to rich purple. It grows much 
taller than some of the previously mentioned trailers and 
creepers, but it is included because of its charming shades. 

The gray and silvery foliage of Alyssum montanum and A. 
serpyllifolium is very effective. ‘These species are very neat in 


Terraces and Steps 


appearance and decidedly low growing, producing attractive 
yellow flowers. Some of them, such as A. montanum, are 
fragrant. 

An admirable and brilliant phlox of the subulata type is 
the variety ‘‘vivid.’’ It produces a striking mass of brilliant red 
flowers in late April and early May. 

During the Winter months sedums hold their foliage color 
remarkably well. Some make dense mats of moss-like foliage, 
which upon close inspection resembles a miniature evergreen 
tree. This is characteristically so of Sedum sexangulare, which 
has emerald-green foliage and small yellow flowers. S. acre is 
another yellow flowering type, very similar in construction 
and form, but with light green foliage. It is a very persistent 
creeper, even in the poorest of soil, and will soon grow out of 
bounds if given an opportunity. S. anglicum is not as hardy 
as some kinds, requiring slight protection during the Winter. 
Upon its thread-like stems are borne minute, succulent leaves 
of a grayish hue. It appears very delicate, but is in reality a 
rapid creeper. The very small, white fiowers of S. dasyphyl- 
lum are insignificant in comparison with its equally small, 
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An Unusual Way of Using Rock Plants 


silvery gray foliage. It forms a neat and compact mat and it is 
one of the best of the sedums. 

Types such as S. lydium, S. dasyphyllum, var. glandu- 
liferum, S. obtusatum and S. nevi are preferable to the taller 
growing varieties, because of their compact appearance. Since 
this list of plants is selected for shady, semi-shady and sunny 
locations, one may use such kinds of Linaria cymbalaria and 
Arenaria balearica for shade. The veronicas, aubrietias are for 
semi-shade and the thymes, sedums, arenarias, Gypsophylla 
repens and phlox for sunny exposures. 

—Alfred J. Kroll. 
Greenwich, Conn. 





ANY birds will perish this Winter when the ground 
is covered with snow and it is bitter cold, unless some 
provision is made for them. A well-fed bird can with- 

stand the cold, but one that is hungry will soon freeze. Among 
the first birds to appear at the feeding station will be the 
chickadees, which are less timid than the others. Suet, tied to 
the limbs of trees high enough above the ground to be out of 
reach of marauding cats, or safely fas- 
tened outside of the window in a con- 
venient wire holder, will attract these 
sprightly birds all day long. Other birds, 
such as nuthatches and woodpeckers, 
both of which are insectivorous, like 
suet as well. A sure way of placing suet 
high in a tree is to tie a good-sized piece 
to each end of a heavy piece of string, 
throwing this into the tree where the 
string will become entangled in the 
branches. 

Most birds will not eat bread when 
it is thrown out whole, but if crumbs 
are scattered on the snow, tree sparrows, 
juncos and purple finches will eat them 
readily. These birds are insectivorous, 
too, but they will eat a surprisingly 
large number of doughnuts which are, 
in fact, good food for most birds during 
Winter because the grease in the dough- 
nuts warms their bodies. The larger 
birds can take the coarser grades of 
poultry feed easily but chickadees and 
similar small birds require the finer 
ground chicken feed. Sunflower seed is 
one of the very best foods that a bird 
can have and many persons, who feed 
their feathered neighbors 40 pounds of 
seed or more during a single Winter, prefer to grow the sun- 
flowers in their own garden, gathering the seed when it is 
ripe, provided that the goldfinches do not eat it first. Other 
foods often given to birds include pork rinds, bones with 
shreds of meat hanging to them, meat scraps, cut up apples, 
nut meats of all kinds (especially peanuts), popcorn, rolled 
oats and pumpkin or squash seeds. 

Every bird's diet requires a certain amount of grit, but little 
of this is obtainable when the ground is covered with snow. 
Ordinarily sand or coal ashes will answer the purpose. Even 
fine grit, such as is fed to poultry, may be used. However, 
special bird foods sold by reliable dealers will be found most 
satisfactory because they contain the proper amount of coarse 
material and mixed foods which will attract not only the 
common kinds of birds but rare ones, such as evening gros- 
beaks from the far West, pine grosbeaks, cardinals and 
mocking-birds. Water is, of course, very necessary to the birds 
all Summer long, but even in Winter, warm water should be 
put out for the birds to bathe in. Drinking water is not so 
necessary because, in some manner or other, the birds get 
enough, possibly by eating snow or ice. 

It is wasteful to spread bird food carelessly on the snow 
because much of it is lost. Furthermore, much of the pleasure 
in feeding birds lies in watching them eat. For this reason, 
most persons place some sort of a feeding station either di- 
rectly outside of the window or in a sheltered place nearby. 
To prevent the food from being swept away by high winds 
and snow, the shelf should be in some way covered. One type, 
known as the weathervane, not only is large enough for sev- 
eral birds to feed together at one time, but also points con- 
tinually in the direction of the wind, so that the birds are 
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always sheltered. Those persons who keep poultry often use 
a feed hopper which will hold a quart or more of grain. This 
type allows only a little food to come out of the bottom at 
one time and may be obtained at a very reasonable price, made 
either of ordinary tar paper or sheet metal which is squirrel- 
proof. 

Invalids and shut-ins should obtain a great deal of pleasure 
by feeding birds in a specially built glass 
station which may be fastened to the 
window ledge. Once the birds are inside 
they become oblivious to anyone’s pres- 
ence because the light is reflected pecu- 
liarly to prevent their seeing through the 
window. This feeding station can be 
adjusted to fit any width of window. 
Hand-made shelves are easy to build and 
they will appear to be more home-like 
to the birds if a few evergreen branches 
are nailed to them. 

Many persons are disturbed because 
English sparrows and starlings often 
come in great numbers, devouring more 
than their share of food and driving 
away the more timid birds. Even though 
there are approved methods of frighten- 
ing them away, most authorities prefer 
to feed them because these birds attract 
others to a new feeding station, and 
they are useful in other ways. As a 
matter of fact, English sparrows have 
greatly diminished in numbers in recent 
years. Spring is the popular time for 
putting up birdhouses, but they will 
provide shelter overnight and protection 
from owls to small birds, particularly 
hairy woodpeckers, during the Winter. 

The only way to be sure the birds will remain near the 
home all Winter long is to feed them daily. It has been found 
that by beginning early in the Fall or even having food on 
hand the year round, that birds of all kinds will soon learn of 
this fact and return to this same spot each season. Many per- 
sons believe that constant feeding of the birds tends to 
pauperize them. This has been disproved by bird fanciers. 

The pleasure one gets from feeding birds is only a small 
matter in comparison to their aid to the farmer or home 
owner. Chickadees and bluejays are known to consume a great 
many egg masses of the tent caterpillar moth. Chickadees, 
likewise, feed on the egg masses of the cankerworm moth. 
Commercial orchards of pears which have been badly infested 
with pear psylla have been freed of this pest by redbreasted 
nuthatches eating the eggs. The citizens of Salt Lake City 
felt so much indebted to the sea gull that they erected a forty 
thousand dollar monument to: this bird. It is a matter of 
history that grain crops of the early Mormon settlers were de- 
voured for several years by an insect known as the Western 
cricket. Another crop was about to be lost when great flocks 
of sea gulls came to the fields and consumed the crickets. 

At the present time, it is the custom in many parks and 
reservations to clear away all underbrush. This practice has 
become more prevalent recently. However, in so doing, park 
commissioners are depriving our birds of shelter and food for 
the Winter. In contrast to this plan, many garden clubs, 
including the Lenox (Mass.) Garden Club, are setting aside 
large tracts of land as bird sanctuaries. Here all kinds of native 
shrubs and plants, particularly those which bear fruits and 
berries such as the shadbush, dogwood, juniper, mountain 
ash, hawthorn and blueberries are being planted. 
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A Farmhouse 


Garden 


HE Pennsylvania Horticultural Society has 

awarded a bronze medal to Mrs. Henry S. 

Jeanes of Devon, a suburb of Philadelphia, 
for her farmhouse garden. In announcing the 
award the committee makes the following com- 
ments: ‘““The outstanding qualities of this garden 
are its appropriateness, the skill with which it 
was executed and the introduction of the owner's 
personality.” 

The garden is not large, but has a home-like 
feeling which is often found lacking in larger 
places. It is obviously a garden in which to live. 
This is suggested by the brick terraces on which 
comfortable chairs are to be found, the Summer 
house and benches in pleasant corners. The pool is 
especially well done, being surrounded by flag- 
stones inside an edging of brick, with the space 
thus created planted to low-growing material. 

The garden harmonizes perfectly with its rural 
setting and possesses an intimate charm which 
appeals immediately to all who see it. 
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Out-of-Door Living-Room of Mrs. Henry S. Jeanes, Near Philadelphia 





° A Corner of Mrs. Jeanes’ Garden, Showing the Pool and Fountain 
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School of Judging in New York 


HE Federated Garden Clubs of New York State, with 
Mrs. S. A. Brown as president, have done much to im- 
prove the flower shows of this country by the school of judg- 


ing which was carried on in New York City January 19 to 
23. This school was made a serious piece of work and was 


so considered by the 160 persons, one of them a man, who 
attended. One hundred and thirty-three examination papers 
were turned in and of those who took the examination 109 
passed, which means that their papers were marked 60 or over. 

Mrs. John Monroe of the White Plains (N. Y.) Garden 
Club received 91, giving her grade A plus. Mrs. Walter Pier- 
son of the New Rochelle Garden Club was only two points 
behind her, receiving a mark of 89. Nine candidates were 
given marks of 80 or over, entitling them to a grade of A; 
40 received 70 points or over, entitling them to grade B, 
while 59 received 60 or over, with the grade of C. Thus 109 
judges are made immediately available for amateur flower 
shows. 

The whole country was served by this course, because 
students from states as far away as Texas were present, with 
one student from Missouri, one from Virginia and two from 
Maine. Altogether 82 clubs were represented. 

The course was under the direction of Mrs. James Baird 
of Scarsdale, N. Y., and there were five lectures. The first was 
by Mrs. William H. Peckham, Honorable Curator of the Iris 
and Narcissus Collections at the New York Botanical Garden. 
She discussed the general attitude that judges should assume. 
Mr. Leonard Barron gave a long and carefully prepared talk 
on the difficulties encountered by judges, offering many help- 
ful and practical suggestions. Miss Kichi Harada lectured on 
Japanese flower arrangement and gave a demonstration, while 
Mr. Schoen discussed modernistic arrangements in their trend 
toward simplicity in form and design. Mr. Richardson 
Wright closed the course, talking on various points to be 
remembered in judging arrangements. Mr. Max Schling made 
up several special arrangements of flowers which were used in 
Mr. Wright's lecture, while Miss Irene Hayes prepared mod- 
ernistic arrangements. 

The following were awarded judges’ cards as a result of 


the examination: 


Mrs. John D. Monroe, White Plains Garden Club, N. Y.; Mrs. Walter 
Pierson, Garden Club of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, N. Y.; Mrs. A. G. 
Paine, Essex County Garden Club, N. Y.; Mrs. Albert A. Evans, Garden 
Section, Woman's Club, Ossining, N. Y.; Mrs. DeLancy I. Grimble, 
Philipse Manor Garden Club, Philipse Manor, N. Y.; Mrs. Lewis H. 
Porter, Stamford Garden Club, Stamford, Conn.; Mrs. William J. Henry, 
Garden Section, Scarsdale Woman’s Club, Scarsdale, N. Y.; Mrs. George S. 
Laird, Westfield Garden Club, Westfield, N. J.; Mrs. A. T. DeLaMare, 
Book and Needle Club, Oradell, N. J.; Mrs. Fullerton Wells, Bayshore 
Garden Club, L. I.; Miss Mary M. White, Ridgefield Garden Club, Conn.; 
Mrs. Cyrus H. Vail, East Orange, N. J.; Mrs. Harriet Day, Providence 
County Garden Club, Providence, R. I.; Mrs. Ralph T. B. Todd, Little 
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Gardens of Tarrytown, N. Y.; Mrs. G. P. Grant, Plandome, L. I.; Mrs. 
John D. Kernan, Nyack, N. Y.; Mrs. William Lattimer, Mamaroneck, 
N. Y.; Mrs. J. Burton Shallcross, Germantown Horticultural Society, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. A. H. Ball, Easthampton, N. Y.; Mrs. Charles W. 
Holton, Essex Fells, N. J.; Mrs. J. E. Spingarn, Millbrook, N. Y.; Mrs. 
Jules E. Rosenthal, Douglasston, L. I.; Mrs. Clinton Inglee, Amityville, 
L. I., N. Y.; Mrs. James A. Clark, Morsemere Garden Club, Yc -kers, 
N. Y.; Mrs. Louis S. Frank, Garden Club of Larchmont, N. Y.; Mrs. 
Fred C. Tatum, Rumson Garden Club, N. J.; Mrs. M. V. Lewis, Tarry- 
town Garden Club, N. Y.; Mrs. Ruth Ely, North Andover Garden Club, 
Providence, R. I.; Mrs. Warren Kinney, Garden Club of America, Moors- 
town, N. J.; Mrs. C. L. Richardson, Providence County Garden Club, 
Providence, R. I.; Mrs. George Godley, Rye, N. Y.; Mrs. H. F. Mayer, 
Flushing, N. Y.; Mrs. W. W. Benjamin, Easthampton Garden Club, 
Easthampton, N. Y.; Mrs. John O’Reilly, Mamaroneck, N. Y.; Mrs. 
John Ebersen, Mamaroneck, N. Y.; Mrs. Paul Mansell, Garden Club of 
Larchmont, N. Y.; Mrs. Elliot Averett, Morristown Garden Club, N. J.; 
Mrs. Paul G. McIntire, Albemarle County Garden Club, Va.; Mrs. J. V. 
Hare, Trevose Horticultural Society, Pa.; Mrs. Alex S. Banks, Suffren, 
N. Y.; Mrs. Fred R. Hood, East Orange, N. J.; Mrs. Bayard L. Peck, 
Belleterre Garden Club, Port Jefferson, N. Y.; Mrs. Lydia M. Greene, 
Great Neck, N. Y.; Miss Harriet Ingham, Englewood Garden Club, 
Englewood, N. J.; Mrs. Frederic Lane, Hillsdale Garden Club, Conn.; 
Mrs. Henry C. Perry, Trevose Horticultural Society, Pa.; Mrs. Richard V. 
Lewis, Little Gardens of Tarrytown, N. Y.; Mrs. Albert Humble, Douglass- 
ton, L. I.; Mrs. Charles Wingate, Massapequa, N. Y.; Miss Florence Taylor, 
Manchester, Vt.; Mrs. James A. Eddy, Bennington, Vt.; Mrs. David Sands, 
Larchmont, N. Y.; Mrs. C. C. Waterman, Larchmont, N. Y.; Mrs. A. T. 
Williams, Sun Dial Garden Club, Nanuet, N. Y.; Mrs. Robert C. Greene, 
Hillsdale Garden Club, Conn.; Mrs. Paul W. Craig, Massapequa, N. Y.; 
Mrs. George E. Brower, North Country Garden Club, L. I., N. Y.; Mrs. 
D. C. Griffith, Scarsdale, N. Y.; Mrs. Herbert C. Bradley, Montclair, 
N. J.; Mrs. Ralph P. Hinchman, Belleterre, Port Jefferson, N. Y.; Mrs. 
J. T. Tubby, Jr., Westfield Garden Club, N. J.; Miss Alice Taggart, New 
Canaan Garden Club, Conn.; Mrs. William H. Cary, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Mrs. E. O. Dorman, Kinderhook Garden Club, N. Y.; Miss Ann Mason, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mrs. Walter Parsons, Manor Club, Pelham Manor, N. 
Y.; Mrs. E. Haskell, Morristown, N. J.; Mrs. Howard Broadwell, Ridge- 
wood Women’s Club, Ridgewood, N. J.; Mrs. Victor Spangberg, Tarry- 
town, N. Y.; Mrs. Carol Rhoades, Millbrook, N. Y.; Miss Eva E. Porter, 
Montclair, N. J.; Mrs. Edward H. Lebeiss, Mamaroneck, N. Y.; Mrs. 
Scott McLanahan, Easthampton, N. Y.; Mrs. Percy H. Williams, New 
Canaan, Conn.; Mrs. Hildreth J. Ackroyd, Kinderhook, N. Y.; Mrs. Lulu 
E. Clarke, Marlboro, N. Y.; Mrs. Percy Phillips, White Plains, N. Y.; 
Mrs. Frank H. Roe, Morsemere Garden Club, Yonkers, N. Y.; Mrs. Edgar 
McDonald, White Plains, N. Y.; Mrs. John E. Speller, White Plains, N. 
Y.; Mr. H. E. Schearer, Dalaware County Horticultural Society, Pa.; Mrs. 
William O. Tait, Jr., Crestwood N. Y.; Mrs. Stewart Stanley, Philipse 
Manor, N. Y.; Miss Marie C. Cross, New York City; Miss Helen V. C. 
Gilette, Tioronda Garden Club, Beacon, N. Y.; Mrs. Steven Coss, 
Westfield, N. J.; Mrs. George Snyder, Philipse Manor, N. Y.; Mrs. 
Kenneth Cosmus, Scarsdale, N. Y.; Mrs. James Devlin, Plainfield, N. J.; 
Mrs. R. E. Kipp, Passaic Valley Garden Club, N. J.; Mrs. E. E. LaFon- 
taine, Forrest Hills, N. Y.; Mrs. William Frame Tioronda Garden Club, 
Beacon, N. Y.; Mrs. Frederic R. Kellogg, Morristown, N. J.; Mrs. 
Samuel Lealway, Easthampton, N. Y.; Mrs. J. K. Broderick, St. Louis 
Horticultural Society, Kirkwood, Mo.; Mrs. Bernice N. Nulsen, St. Louis 
Horticultural Society, Kirkwood, Mo.; Mrs. Raymond M. Gunnison, 
Scarsdale, N. Y.; Mrs. Otto L. Kosberak, Contemporary Garden Club, 
White Plains, N. Y.; Mrs. Clarence Smith, Scarsdale N. Y.; Mrs. W. R. 
Hill, Allen’s Creek Garden Club, Rochester, N. Y.; Mrs. J. A. Whitehead, 
Westfield Garden Club, N. J.; Mrs. M. C. Towns, Contemporary Garden 
Club, White Plains, N. Y.; Mrs. Philip L. Spalding, Milton Garden 
Club, Milton, Mass.; Mrs. Jenny M. Carrier, Essex Fells, N. J.; Mrs. J. 
Tucker Burr, Noanette Garden Club, Greater Boston, Mass.; Mrs. W. E. 
Hayward, Ipswich, Mass. 


When Snow Lies Heavy 


I DISLIKE to spoil a lot of pleasure, but while the snow lies 

heavy on evergreens and creates charming Winter pictures, 
let us remember that this weighty blanket means a severe 
hardship to these trees, whether they be large or small. Broad, 
spreading types like Pfitzer’s Juniper may be split by the 
weight of the snow and upright arborvitaes and junipers may 
be badly bent. Retinosporas may be permanently disfigured. 

It is a simple act of kindness to the evergreens to shake the 
snow off as soon as possible after a heavy fall. This can be 
done conveniently by shaking the main stems or branches 
with the end of a broom. I often use the camera first and the 
broom next. 

—P. J. van Melle. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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Garden Club National Council 


HE executive board of the National Council of State 

Garden Club Federations met at the Cosmopolitan Club, 
New York, N. Y., on January 8, with ten members present, 
representing Connecticut, Massachusetts, New York, New 
Jersey, Maryland, District of Columbia and Texas. The 
president, Mrs. F. R. Kellogg of New Jersey, presided, and 
the various reports showed that the organization is in a 
flourishing condition. 

Two new states were admitted to membership, West Vir- 
ginia (president, Mrs. Julian Bouchelle, Charleston), and 
North Carolina (president, Mrs. S. H. Tomlinson, High 
Point), and several others will join in the Spring. Plans for 
the next annual meeting, to be held at the Read House, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., on April 28-29-30, were discussed, and full 
announcement of them will be made very soon. It was voted 
to invite states which are not yet members of the national 
council to send representatives, not to exceed four, to the 
Chattanooga meeting, which will be limited in attendance 
to 300. 

The conservation chairman, Mrs. Frederick Fisher of IIli- 
nois, sent a report of conservation work among the children. 
She also reported progress on the fund which is being raised 
to preserve the redwood groves of California. The legislative 
chairman, Mrs. Gross R. Scruggs of Texas, presented a most 
interesting report on the work of compiling the conservation 
and plant quarantine laws of each state. Work on Quarantine 
37 is also in hand. The Texas federation has indorsed the 
George Washington Bicentennial tree planting plan of the 
American Tree Association, and will work with their State 
Forester on this matter. 

The publicity chairman, Mrs. Stephen Van Hoesen of New 
Jersey, presented valuable information about hotels and 
transportation, which will be sent to all the states. Luncheon 
was served at one o'clock, after which the meeting was re- 
sumed. Plans were discussed about joining the Italy-America 
Association, which would permit members of the national 
council to visit private gardens in Italy, and a committee of 
three was appointed to investigate and report at the next 
meeting. A foreign relations committee was appointed to 
prepare lists of gardens to be visited in other foreign countries, 
also a committee to prepare a similar list of 
American gardens. 

The president, Mrs. Kellogg, offered a 
prize for a columbine design suitable for a 
national council seal or medal, this design to 
be sent to the state presidents not later than 
April 1. The successful designer will be 
awarded the prize at the Chattanooga meet- 
ing. Miss Margaret Lancaster, the recording 
secretary, gave a report on the international 
peace garden, but plans are so nebulous yet 
that no action was taken. A set of 25 colored 
slides of New Jersey water gardens was pre- 
sented to the council. These, with slides from 
other states, will be shown at the Chatta- 
nooga meeting, after which they will be 
available to the member federations. 

The next meeting of the executive board 
will be held at Hotel Lexington, 48th Street 
and Lexington Avenue, New York, at 1.30 
p.m. on Wednesday, March 18, when the 
nominating committee will present its report. 
After the meeting members will attend the 
flower show. As the Hotel Lexington is di- 
rectly across the street from Grand Central 
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Palace where the flower show will be held, it was decided to 
make this hotel the national council headquarters for that 
week. 


Achievement Medal Given to Mrs. Crown 


Mrs. Fletcher Pearson Crown of Decatur, Ga., has been 
awarded the Peach Tree Garden Club Annual Medal of 
Achievement, which is awarded each year to a member of 
some Georgia garden club. This medal was given to Mrs. 
Crown for the inspirational work done by her in conducting 
schools in gardening. The first school was held in the base- 
ment of a Decatur church, which was prepared for the occa- 
sion by covering the stage with artificial grass, laying gravel 
walks and putting up an ivy-trimmed trellis, leading to a 
bank of evergreens. The success of this school was so marked 
that she was led to conduct similar sessions under the auspices 
of garden clubs in other parts of the state. ‘Tickets were sold 
and the proceeds shared with the garden clubs and with the 
churches where the schools were held. 

Mrs. Crown gave her instruction mostly by demonstration, 
actually sifting the soil and planting seeds in view of her 
audience. She likewise illustrated the proper pruning and 
shaping of shrubs. The original school was conducted for 
five days and the subjects treated were: ‘“‘Seed Sowing and the 
Propagation of Plants,’ ‘‘Garden Design,’’ “Shrubs and 
Pruning,”’ “‘Roses,’’ “Sprays and Insects’’ and ‘‘Rock Gardens 
and Pools.” 


New York Federation Year Book 


In spite of the fact that The Federated Garden Clubs of 
New York State have been organized only five years, the 
number of member clubs has increased to 105, thus making it 
the largest federation in the country. Reports of clubs in the 
Year Book for 1931 just published indicate that many of 
them are beautifying their communities in various ways. For 
example, The Brockport Garden Club planted 125 trees and 
300 rambler roses on the banks of the Barge Canal. Also 152 
property owners planted 1266 shrubs along their curbs. The 
Garden Club of New Rochelle has an ambitious program and, 
in addition to the iris, rose, peony and rock gardens that it has 
established at Huguenot Park, daffodil plant- 
ings were started last year. Ornamental plant- 
ings were also made at Colburn Home for 
the Aged and the Children’s Village, among 
others. 

Many member clubs distribute seeds and 
bulbs to school children and conduct a flower 
show for their products. The Garden Club of 
Kinderhook has the unique plan of contribut- 
ing funds for the horticultural training of 
about 18 girls in a social service school in 
Mayaguez, Porto Rico. 

Several clubs are turning their thoughts to 
birds during the Winter months, installing 
feeding posts and bird houses in nearby 
wooded sections set apart as sanctuaries. 
Propaganda for wild flower conservation was 
spread far and wide by the Garden City- 
Hempstead Community Club which printed 
20,000 special stickers for distribution among 
local organizations. The New York Bird and 
Tree Club sent several crates of evergreens 
and $750 to be used for planting and upkeep 
' as a gift to Iceland’s celebration of the one- 
thousandth year of its government. 
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his troubles with Campanula pusilla (Horticulture, De- 

cember 15, 1930). With me, it has on occasion grown 
rampantly and then just when about to flower, great clumps 
have literally melted away, roots and all, inside of a few 
days. Like Mr. van Melle, I have noted its return after a 
supposed collapse, for this year a small tuft appeared on the 
rockery along side a clump of C. kewensis. But at this time I 
doubt whether I have a piece of C. pusilla left; at least, I will 
be agreeably surprised to find any next Spring. Bought in 
plants resolutely refused to grow last year, and all the seed- 
lings raised vanished during the hot weather. 

Mrs. W. J. Waterson’s experience with the English poly- 
anthus and with primroses indicates that Indiana is more 
difficult than New Jersey for these plants. With me this type 
of primrose is the most easily handled, for while the plants 
do appreciate some protection from the hot sunshine, they 
can withstand heat and dryness better than they can the 
biting winds of Winter. It is not unusual for wild primroses 
growing in the English woods and hedgerows to lose much 
if not all of their foliage and become semi-dormant during 
the Summer, growth becoming active again in the Fall. If 
this latter foliage is badly injured, and this is most likely to 
happen if one uncovers too early in March, flowers are apt 
to be scarce. 

But as explained by Mrs. Waterson, it is advantageous if 
one can protect during the Summer, for while the plants do 
not make much growth the crowns are in a more vigorous 
condition when the time comes for them to get into action 
again, in September. It may be remarked that this applies 


| DERIVE comfort from the fact that P. J. van Melle has 


mainly to old roots that have flowered, and divisions. Seed- - 


lings if kept under slat shades, keep growing right through 
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the Summer though they, too, are even more active in the 
Fall. The major part of my polyanthus are propagated from 
divisions set out in June and at once covered with salt hay. 
Last season, where not well shaded by trees, many practically 
died down but came back in the Fall though it must be con- 
fessed that the plants which held their foliage all Summer 
were much more vigorous. Oddly enough the double lavender 
appears to be more resistant than some of the singles for I 
lost fewer in proportion. Last year these doubles were not 
divided and although growing on an exposed rocky mound, 
they retained their foliage and were veritable ‘‘cabbages.’* 
Divided severely last June and given a shaded position, many, 
despite hay protection, seemed to disappear, but by October 
I discovered my losses were much less than anticipated. 


I think Mrs. Waterson’s idea of using eschscholtzia as a 
cover plant a good one and I shall adopt it wherever possible 
not only for the polyanthus but the Asiatics also, which are 
much more susceptible to heat; a sun-scorched Asiatic never 
comes back, even if it covers two feet or more of ground at 
flowering time, though occasionally a plant that loses its 
crown through rot or dryness will surprise one by sending up 
a cluster of small plants from the roots. It is not generally 
known that Primula denticulata, P. japonica and some 
others that have strong roots, may be increased from root 
cuttings more or less like the oriental poppy. I may add that 
while woodlice, slugs and small caterpillars are a danger 
among small seedling primroses, the night-crawling cut- 
worms are most troublesome among large plants during the 
Summer. It is difficult to find them at work, however, and to 
circumvent them, I spray with arsenate of lead. It is probable 
that the eschscholtzias used by Mrs. Waterson afford just the 





A Good Example of a Flower Exhibit, at Worcester, Mass., by Which the Stage and Floor Are Tied Together 
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right conditions that slugs and woodlice appreciate. I scarcely | 


ever see a slug. 


A note on new chrysanthemums by Stephen F. Hamblin | 
prompts the remark that stated heights are apt to be mis- | 


leading. 
Possibly the climate of New England causes a dwarf habit, 


but in some othet sections the varieties mentioned as well as 


several unnamed seedlings from the raiser (Alex Cumming, 
Jr., of Bristol, Conn.) averaged around four feet to four feet 


six inches the past season farther south. The only varieties that | 


keep within the three-foot limit are Normandie and Donald 
Wells, the former an old-time French sort which comes practi- 
cally white here but on the other side is a beautiful blush pink; 

the latter a pure white almost single, of recent origin. Not | 
only are they dwarf but they are earlier than any. This season 
none but these two were in full flower until almost mid-Octo- | 
ber and not a few sorts had barely started. As a rule, the frost 


we get around this date does not injure the buds seriously and | 


we are able to cut nice flowers until well into November: 
last season, the frosts between October 18 and 22 were so 


severe that every unopened bud was destroyed. From some | 
200 plants we scarcely cut enough flowers to fill half a dozen | 


vases during the entire season. 


The stage frequently offers many difficulties when a flower 
show is being set up in a public hall. An exhibit confined to 
the stage is likely to seem isolated from the rest of the exhibi- 
tion and suffers in consequence. This being true, I was inter- 
ested at the way in which the problem was solved by the 
Worcester County (Mass.) Horticultural Society at its 
Autumn exhibition. At that exhibition the exhibitors set 
up boards from the floor to the stage, covering these boards 
with grass to give the impression of a turf bank. A summer 
house was erected, plants set in the lawn and the general 
appearance of a garden created. The whole arrangement was 
exceedingly well done and doubtless gave more than one 
visitor a hint as to the best method of treating a stage or 
platform in such a situation. 


Protecting Garden Primroses 


S a rider of the garden hobby and particularly as a grower 
of primroses, I wish to tell the ‘“‘Roving Gardener’’ how 
I overcame the devastation wrought by night prowlers among 
my primroses. All at once I noticed that many plants looked 
as if shot full of holes and a few eaten to the ribs. I made a 
dry mixture of one cup white flour and one heaping table- 
spoon of Paris green, placed this mixture in a cheesecloth bag 
and liberally dusted all the primroses. It was very effective, as 
the moisture in the plants seemed to gum the mixture to the 
leaves and one meal of leaves did the work. In a short time 
new leaves appeared and I lost only two plants from eating. 
—Georgia L. Shorett. 
Seattle, Wash. 


Hardiness of Nerines 


r’ Bailey’s Cyclopaedia of Horticulture, nerines are treated 
as tender bulbous plants and as subjects for the greenhouse. 
Some correspondence with a party in Stafford, Ala., makes 
me wonder if this is correct. I had always considered that they 
were perfectly hardy, considering from the amount of cold 
that they stand here, until I became specially interested in 
them from a commercial standpoint, and found that they are 
supposed to be semi-tropical. 

Our temperature here goes as low as six degrees above zero 
and the plants show no ill effects. There have been plantings 
in this region for 60 or 70 years and during that time it has 
been several degrees below zero. 

—Carl Purdy. 
Ukiah, Calif. 
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yor home. Can't you imagine the added beauty and value it would 
possess with an appropriate setting of Evergreens? Rare charm, indeed; 
and with the passing of the years it becomes still more beautiful and 
valuable. That's the secret of Evergreen popularity. 


Hill's Evergreen catalog for 1931 is now ready. By far the most 
comprehensive ever produced, it contains a rich fund of use- 
ful Evergreen information —with 50 illustrations in full colors. 


HIL’'S EVERGREENS 


In choosing Hill's Evergreens for foundation 
planting, or as a colorful screen or garden 
setting, you choose wisely. For here at Hill's, 
in our 600-acre nursery, we grow nothing but 
Evergreens —and this we have been doing for 
the past 75 years! In writing for our 1931 
book enclose 25¢ (coins or stamps), which 
will be refunded on any order you send us. 


D. HILL NURSERY CO. 


EVERGREEN SPECIALISTS 
LARGEST GROWERS IN AMERICA BOX 317 


Buckwheat 
»+Hulls-- 


The Perfect Mulch 
for Year-round Use 


Entirely distinct from any other mulching material. Conserv- 
ing moisture, lightening heavy clay, adding humus to sand, 
furnishing valuable food to the roots, make Dayton Buck- 
wheat Hulls the most practical mulch for all seasons. 

thaw damage is reduced to the lowest point. Plants and bulbs 
are protected against alternate freezing and thawing by a 
mulch of Buckwheat Hulls. 

drought does little if any injury when plants are mulched with 
Buckwheat Hulls. The covering conserves moisture and keeps 
the soil cool. 

with cool nights, makes mulching necessary to protect late 
seedlings and transplants. Buckwheat Hulls gives such pro- 
tection, but do not retard growth. 

with ice, snow, and zero weather, is a trying time for all plant 
life. Dayton Buckweat Hulls are ideal for roses, perennials, 
bulbs, evergreens, shrubs, and for any place where a mulch is 
used. 

One hundred pounds of Dayton Buckwheat Hulls will cover about 120 sq. ft. 
one inch deep. Hulls are packed in 50-lb. burlap bags and delivered at our 


station. 
100 pounds $1.75 1000 pounds $14.00 
300 pounds 4.60 2000 pounds 23.00 


Terms—Cash With Order 


Further information will be cheerfully furnished on request 


DAYTON MILLING COMPANY 


810 Main Street, Towanda, Pennsylvania 


Par Pa DP 4S PW VA PAV SST D 







DUNDEE, ILL. 
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Japanese 


Yew 


has few, if any, rivals for 
entrance and foundation 
plantings. The foliage is 
fine, not affected by heat 
or cold, and keeps the 
dark green color all the year. 
The upright form never gets 
tall enough to obstruct the 
view from porch or window; 
the flat form is low and 
spreading, while the dwarf 
form hugs the ground. The 





Hicks Nurseries have the three 
forms of Japanese Yews in 
many sizes—1 foot to 6 or 8 
feet, and from a spread of 6 
inches to 3 feet or more. These 
splendid Yews are priced so 
three combined make a solid reasonably that they may well 
mass of lovely green foliage. adorn every entrance. 


Full information is given in the new edition of Home Landscapes, 
which will be mailed to customers without further notice. 
If you do not receive a copy please advise us. 


HICKS NURSERIES 


Westbury, Long Island, New York 
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The Successfully 
Transplanted Tree 


is the tree that has taken root firmly in its new 
location; that shows immediate signs of healthy 
growth; the tree that acts and lives as though it 
“belongs” in its new home. 


Only skill, experience and fine equipment can 
insure such results, and it is these that we 
place at your disposal. 


Write for No 
Booklets Obligation 


WHITE & FRANKE 


1368 Beacon Street 22 Monument Square 
Brookline, Mass. Portland, Me. 
Tel. Aspinwall 0979 and 0940 Tel. Forest 4212 














H. L. FROST @ CO. 


ARLINGTON, MASS. 
MOVES 
LARGE TREES 


REASONABLY — EFFICIENTLY 
PRUNING SURGERY INSECT CONTROL 














LARGE TREE MOVING 


Is our specialty during the winter months. Many fine specimens to select from. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(Thurlows & Stranger, Inc.) WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 
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| Calochorti and Primroses in Ohio 


N the November 1 issue of Horticulture, under the title 
“Calochortii for Eastern Gardens,’’ you mention 
Calochortus nuttalli, the sego lily. Some seeds of this lily 
were brought to me from Colorado in 1928. I sowed the 
seeds at once in a small pottery pan and placed the pot in a 
glass-covered coldframe, where it remained all Winter. In 
the Spring the little sprouts delighted me, and by September 
the transplanted seedlings were set out. As they were in 
growell pots, the roots were in no way disturbed. I planted 
them in a purely acid soil with some Kalmia latifolia, in a 
northeasterly position, though somewhat open to south, 
semi-shaded by a pergola. They grew and bloomed the 
second year, made fine plants this Summer, but did not 
bloom. 

I found 1930 a very happy Summer for primroses. In my 
garden, 900 feet above sea level, in the drought section of 
Ohio, my Primula japonica alba and rosea, seed sown Janu- 
ary, 1929, bloomed in April, 1930. They were set out in a 
low bed on a hillside, in gritty peaty soil, to the north of a 
bird fountain, sheltered on the east by a juniper, and on the 
west by some tall shrubs. Their candelabra blooms, with 
flower umbels four and five to a stem, were exquisite. They 
gave a second bloom in late Summer. In spite of our southern 
Ohio hot Summer, they formed great healthy clumps. | 
padded them in October with gravel and peat moss, and 
when this is written, in the middle of December, their hearts 
are green and fresh. I will soon give them a blanket of corn 
shucks and hope they will winter successfully. I had equal 
success with P. pulverulenta, P. denticulata, P. bulleyana and 
Red Hugh. 

The dainty mountain primroses P. frondosa and P. cor- 
tusoides, are perfect delights, very easy, very floriferous. 
P. cortusoides is a reckless self-sower. 

I had some unusually fine blooms on my English poly- 
anthus. They made wonderful plants and bloomed most 
profusely. They are planted in semi-shade in loose friable 
soil, with Vinca minor among them, which seems to have 
given them just the ground protection they require. I am 
content with their appearance, and entertain hopes of their 
bloom greeting me next April. 

—DMargaret A. Rowe. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Treatment for Ivy Poisoning 


I am susceptible to ivy poisoning. Will you kindly give me through 


your magazine a remedy. 

One is most likely to be poisoned from poison ivy during 
the Spring months when the vines are coming into new 
growth, as any lad in the country will testify. Of course, if 
one knows ahead of time that he or she is to be exposed to 
poison ivy, it will be wise to take precautionary steps. A good 
preventive is a five per cent solution of ferric chloride in water 
or in a mixture of water, alcohol and glycerine. This is to be 
washed on all exposed skin surface before going into the 
woods and allowed to dry without wiping. The thin deposit 
of iron salt neutralizes the ivy poison. 

If one becomes poisoned, however, there are several reme- 
dies. The easiest one to use is the stiptic pencil, commonly 
employed to stop bleeding from small cuts when shaving. 
Merely dip the pencil in water and rub the affected skin for 
a few minutes. Several applications a day may be necessary. 
Another remedy consists of a wash of a three per cent solution 
of potassium permanganate. The brown stain which this 
solution leaves on the skin may be removed with a one per 
cent solution of oxalic acid. 

Poison ivy is easily distinguished from the Virginia creeper 
by the fact that it has three leaflets on the leaf stem while the 
Virginia creeper always has five. The leaflets are broad, glossy 











and not sharply toothed. 
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The Pruning of Apple Trees 
ORTICULTURAL practices are not static; they ad- 


vance under the pressure of scientific information. Prun- 

ing in itself is a fine art and not all of its phases are understood 
yet. It seems to be the consensus of opinion, however, that 
instead of thinning out the branches of young fruit trees so 
that there will be at least four or five inches between them, it 
would be better to prune them but little in most instances. 
The reason for this is that the total growth of all fruit trees 
is directly influenced by the amount of leaf surface on these 
trees. Heavy pruning not only reduces the wood growth of the 
young trees but also reduces the quantity of fruit produced. 
During the first two or three years the young fruit tree 
makes long branch growth which must, of course, be cut 
back to shape the head of the tree. Experiments have shown 
that the strongest branches will appear near where the pruning 
was done. Therefore, it is recommended that the young side 
branches be cut back, leaving only 18 inches to two feet. In 
the following Spring considerable wood will be made. But, 
in spite of its apparent vigor, this should not be heavily 
pruned because such a practice would decrease the subsequent 
growth and probably delay the fruiting period two or three 
years. The correct procedure is to choose four to six strong 





branches properly spaced around the trunk and to prune | 


them as recommended above for the first two or three years. 


Later on the pruning should be lightened to encourage the | 


tree to come into bearing. Once the young tree has set fruit 
its wood growth will naturally shorten and pruning from 
then on will be made simple. Not until this time will thin- 


ning be necessary. Even then it is only a matter of choosing | 


the proper side branches to form the skeleton of the tree. 
Smaller shoots should be pruned little, if any. 

A number of stations have been conducting experiments 
to gather evidence on this subject of the effect of pruning on 
young fruit trees. The Cornell Experiment Station has shown 


that apple trees, which had been pruned lightly, upon reach- | 


ing the age of ten years were producing one-third more fruit 
than those which had been trained in an open head. Heavy 
pruning has been shown to reduce the size of young fruit 
trees in West Virginia and California as well. A graphic 
example of the results to be obtained from the effects of 
pruning young apple trees is to be seen at the New Jersey Ex- 
periment Station, where alternating rows of young trees are 
pruned differently. Unpruned trees there have made the most 
growth by actual measurement. 

When a young tree begins to bear fruit, pruning must be 
done very carefully. If the branches are cut back too heavily, 
heavy shoot growth will result and the tree will be unfruitful. 
The center of the tree will be shaded as well. Excessive thin- 
ning of the branches will reduce the tree’s vigor. he preferred 
method of pruning at this age is to trim the tree only enough 
to shape the head and to thin out only those branches which 
are misplaced. 

Trees which have come into full bearing often fruit in 
alternate seasons. Correct pruning in Winter in many in- 
stances will overcome this tendency. Just what should be 
done depends upon the condition of the tree. For instance, if 
the small twigs and spurs are weak they should be severely 
pruned to encourage them to make more active growth. Fruit 
trees which have been allowed to bear heavily when young 
often become unproductive later. The terminal twigs and 
even some of the fruit spurs of these should be pruned heavily. 








TWO GARDEN LECTURES Tlsstrated with 
By MRS. JOHN CARROLL PERKINS 
Hotel Vendome 


February 3—3 P. M.—Gardens of Old Weimar— 
Goethe’s “‘Gartenhaus,” Tiefurt, Belvedere, The Park, Schiller’s Garden 
February 11—3 P. M. —English Gardens in the Cotswolds 


. 


Tickets may be obtained by eeenatng Course tickets in reserved section, $5.00 | 


Mrs. Robert Allison War Single tickets in unreserved 
81 Pinckney Street, Boston section, $2.50 
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CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 
Glen Head Nassau Co. New York 





PEONIES LILACS 
IRISES 





T. A. HAVEMEYER ALEXANDER MICHIE 


Owner Manager 

















NEW ENGLAND'S COLDEST NURSERY 


Offers 


Cornus elegantissima — Variegated Cornus 
The Most Beautiful Variegated Shrub in Existence 


This super-hardy shrub attracts more attention from the hundreds of visi- 
tors to our nursery, than any shrub we grow. With white foliage, slightly 
variegated green, from the smallest plant in the nursery row to the finest 
specimen, it is a thing of beauty from April to late November. Grows to 
six feet, and may be planted in groups, with other shrubs or singly on the 
lawn. 
3-foot plants $1.00 each, $10.00 per dozen 
Nearly 1000 other varieties of Ornamental Shrubs, Trees, Evergreens 
and Perennials, including 


125 VARIETIES of REAL ROCK PLANTS 
are offered in our new Catalog. May we send it to you? 


MITCHELL NURSERIES sarre, vermont, DEPT. H 


10% discount on all cash orders received before March 10 

















Practical Help for Gardeners 


“VY JE take many garden or flower 
publications, but we do not find 
as much instructive and interesting read- 
ing in all of these combined as we find 
in each issue of the Chronicle.” 
—From a Marion, Ohio, subscriber. 

The Gardeners’ Chronicle is edited by 
the secretary of the National Association 
of Gardeners for those who desire dis- 
tinctive gardens. 

Send $1 for seven months’ Trial Sub- 
scription; or $2 for full year plus current 
issue, 13 in all. Single copy, 25c. 


Gardeners Chronicle {4 


522-4 fitth Avenue, New York City ¢ 
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NOVELTY 
ENGLISH 


CARNATIONS 
. 


ZORRO—This variety is the favorite 
of Queen Mary. Color, light heliotrope. 
flushed pink at base of petal, with the 
whole flower overlaid with a French 
gray finish. Very free flowering and a 
splendid grower. 

CORAL GLOW —A marvelous com- 
bination of terra-cotta flushed bronze, 
producing a decided oriental effect un- 
der artificial light. On account of its 
distinctiveness and exquisite color, it 
should be found very popular. 

LADY HINDLIP—A lovely flower of 
blush white ground penciled carmine 
red. The flower is an aristocrat with 
its clear cut smooth-edged petals, and 
high full centers, giving it a most beau- 
tiful appearance. 


$5 per dozen; $35 per hundred 


© 
CARNATION PLANTS 


2%-inch pots 

LADDIE and RED LADDIE, our own 
propagation, and in wonderful condi- 
tion. You must get the early propaga- 
tions to have good results with these 
varieties. Also MAINE SUNSHINE, 
yellow; PRINCESS DAGMAR, crim- 
son; MATCHLESS, white; ROYAL, 
purple. 


$4 per dozen; $25 per hundred 


MADISON, NEW JERSEY 


® 


Send for Your Free Copy of 
Totty’s New 1931 Catalog 


pees 
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Burpee’s Annual abounds 
in interesting planting infor- 
mation and offers valuable 
suggestions as to the best and 
most profitable varieties to 
grow. It is aninteresting book 
of 144 pages, with many of 
the leading Vegetables and 
Flowers illustrated in color. 


New Vegetables and Flowers 

Read about Burpee’s new ‘“Tan- 
gerine’’ Tomato, Burpeeana Cauli- 
flower, that won the National Cauli- 
flower Contest. Sweet Peas, Dahlias, 
etc. Burpee’s Annual willbe mailed free. 





W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., 249 Burpee Bidg., Philadetghia, Pa. 


Post by desl 


SEEDS 
BULBS 


Illustrated Catalogues on Request 


For Those Who Demand the Best 


TRIVETTS TESTED SEEDS 


INC. 


Seed & Bulb Specialists 


9 and6bi PARK PLACE 
NEW YORKCITY 














HORTICULTURE 


Hardy Yellow Climbing Roses 


b Bie seems to be a difference of opinion in regard to the 


hardiness of some of the yellow climbing roses. Being in- 
terested in them, I have tried out many varieties for this sec- 
tion (Southern New England) with varying results. My first 
experience with Emily Gray was bad. I bought 12 pot plants 
and lost them all the first Winter. Later, I secured two-year- 
old field-grown plants with better results. Emily Gray is 
growing here now in a wind-protected corner without any 


| Winter covering. 





The following yellows are growing on their own roots: 
Goldfinch, Electra, Ghislaine de Feligonde, Alberic Barbier 
and Prof. C. S. Sargent. The last two are catalogued as 
tender, but I find them as hardy as any rose in my collection. 
They are immense bushes, now, throwing thousands of 
blooms yearly. None of my collection receives any protection 
after the first Winter. They have never been sprayed with 
anything but plain water from the hose. They were not 
pruned when planted and have never been pruned since then, 
except to cut out the wood that died of its own volition, 
which I remove when the bushes are out of foliage. I can see 
no sense in growing a good large top to a climbing rose, and 


_ then cutting it down to six or eight inches when transplanting 
| as some growers preach, then losing the next season’s crop of 
| flowers and weakening the bush. Furthermore, no wonder 





that the plants are not hardy in New England with such 
treatment. 

—A. J. Fish. 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Wallflowers for Rock Gardens 


F the rock gardener wishes perennials that are hardy, easy 
to grow, drought resistant and free blooming, let him try 
Chetranthus linifolius and Erysimum pulchellum. The for- 
mer is a native of Portugal and is listed in the catalogues as 
C. linifolium and C. linifolia and by Farrer and by some 
other authorities as Erysimum linifolium. If the soil is rich, 
C. linifolius is apt to become large and ungainly and by 
over-blooming bring about a premature death. In our decom- 
posed granite it keeps small and tidy and is in bloom the year 
round. In a former garden in northern New Jersey it often 
bloomed from March to December. It forms a low wiry little 
mass with narrow blue-green leaves and lilac flowers. 
Erysimum pulchellum is also rather wiry but lower grow- 
ing and more compact. The foliage is yeilow-green, and when 
in poor soil, dense and matted. The flowers are soft yellow. 
Both of these little wallflowers are best in a dry sunny loca- 
tion and poor soil and make good wall plants. They can be 
sown where they are to bloom and unless given rich soil do 
not become out of hand. With us both of them self-sow but 
are easily weeded out if too thick. 


—Lester Rowntree. 
Carmel, Calif. 


Late Blooming Shrubs 


HE vitexes are receiving attention just now and I wish to 

add my appreciation of a glorious Vitex agnus-castus 
which I have in my garden. It is eight feet high, with a spread 
of nine feet, and when in its blue spired bloom, from July 
15 to August 15, with a foreground of pink petunias and 
sideground of pink perennial phlox, it is a picture never to 
be forgotten. Another choice favorite in bloom at the same 
time is althaea William R. Smith, the large, white, glistening, 
hibiscus-like blossoms of which cover the nine-foot shrub for 
at least six weeks. Those staying by their gardens in the 
Summer could have no lovelier companions. 


—RNMrs. Edwin Wilson Preston. 
Hackensack, N. J. 
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Cc 
Fireside Gardening 


you need a Princeton 
Handbook. Over a thou- 
sand varieties of desirable 
ornamentals — including 
many rare plants — are 
listed, all of recognized 
Princeton quality. 
Ask for a Copy 


PRINCETON NURSERIES 


PRINCETON NEW JERSEY 














“A LITTLE BOOK 
ABOUT ROSES” 


A complete Rose catalog on the care and selec- 
tion of the ‘‘cream’’ of outdoor varieties. 
When requesting free copy please mention 
this publication. 
GEORGE H. PETERSON, Inc. 
Rose Specialists for 28 Years 


Box 45 Fair Lawn, N. J. 








ROSES oF MONTEREY 
A Book for Rose Lovers 
Quite different from any other 
rose catalogue. Lists 300 
sorts. Interesting and per- 
sonal; with 28 original rose 
studies by Rose Campbell. 
Your copy is FREE on request. 
FRANCIS E,. LESTER 
Rose Specialist 
The Lester Rose Gardens 
Monterey, Calif. 











Christmas Roses 
$1.25 each, 5 for $6.00 
6 Hybrid Delphiniums $3.00 


Catalog of “Glorious Peonies” and 
“Lovely Lilies” on request 


I. S. HENDRICKSON 


Box F Jamesport, L. I., N. Y. 





RAREST ALPINE SEEDS — 2000 vars. 
Hardy Alpine Seeds from one of the largest col- 
lections in Britain, collected from the mountains 
of the world. List carriage paid. Seeds duty free. 
Sample collection containing 15 distinct vars. 
$1.50, 32 vars. $2.50, 100 vars. $7.00. Guar- 
anteed really good collections. Also 10 vars. of 
any of the following: Anemones, Aquilegias, 
Campanulas, Dianthus, Gentians, Hypericums, 
Iris, Liliums, Papavers, Pentstemons, Primulas, 
Rhododendrons, Saxifrages, Veronicas or Violas, 
$1.25. Remit International Money Order. 


Rev. H. A. H. Anderson, F.R.H.S. 
Gien Hall Leicester, England 





| Alpine and Rock Garden Plants 


Hardy Perennials Flowering Apples 
Cotoneasters Azaleas 
Hybrid Lilacs, etc. 
Send for 1931 Catalogue 


WESTON NURSERIES 
PETER J. MEZITT, Prop. 
Winter Street Weston, Mass. 








Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 
Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 
BOSTON . - MASS. 
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‘ Larger Than a Wedding Ring 


Selected and bred for large, 
delicious, crispy smooth ber- 
ries, and vigorous, productive, 
beautiful bushes. Strong, 
healthy plants, true to name— 
Aristocrats for your garden. 


WHITESBOG 
BLUEBERRY NURSERIES 


Headquarters for 
Purebred Blueberry Plants 


JOSEPH J. WHITE, INC. 
WHITESBOG, NEW JERSEY 








Rhododendrons, 
Kalmias, Azaleas 


and Hemlocks 


We supply only carefully selected 
plants of the above in any quantities 
and sizes. 


They are collected from the 16,000 
acre estate owned by the LINVILLE 
IMPROVEMENT COMPANY, which 
has an elevation of 4000 to 6000 feet. 


Fall shipments commence about Sep- 
tember first; Spring shipments about 
March first. 


LINVILLE NURSERIES 
“Crest of the Blue Ridge’ 
Linville, North Carolina 
L. A. and P. J. A. BERCKMANS 
formerly of the late firm of 
P. J. Berckmans Company, Augusta, Ga. 











Dahlias, Gladioli 


Box 382 


Hardy Perennial Plants 


Stock clean and true to name 
Prices reasonable 
Send for Catalog 
W. W. Wilmore’s Dahlia Farm 
Denver, Colo. 








JASMINUM STEPHANENSE 


Hamp 


Free growing, pink flowered climber 
Very scarce 
Specialists in 
NEW AND RARE SHRUBS 
Send for List 


one e- MAC Nurseries 


Virginia 








Our Catalog, with Supplement, lists 
Haberlea, Phlox Adsurgens, 
Campanula Piperi & Raineri 


32 Var. Saxifraga, 22 Var. and Species 
Viola, 21 Var. Sempervivum. 


Box 211 





FREE Upon Request 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
Maplewood, Oregon 








Dianthus Beatrix 


A 
m 


new everblooming garden pink of rare 
erit. Stock is very scarce but orders 


Will be accepted now for plants to be de- 
livered in the Spring. 


Field dug plants, $3 per 12; 31-inch 
pots, $4 per 12; $30 per 100 


SWINSON BROS. 


114 Mt. Pleasant Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 








| Peony, Liliums in variety, etc. 


HORTICULTURE 


Ailanthus and Sumac Differentiated 


HAVE met owners of ailanthus trees who called these | 

trees sumacs. I have never heard anyone designate his | 
sumac an ailanthus. When the Tree-of-Heaven is still young, | 
and the two larger rhus-genera trees are grown, the shape, 
size and color of the stems, the pinnate form and other simi- 
larity of leaves and leaflets, and the nature of the roots to run 
and sprout all make identification difficult unless close exam- 
ination is made. At flowering time there is no need of any 
confusion whatever. Nevertheless, it prevails that untrained 
observers allow preconceptions to obliterate plain floral dif- 
ferences. Such preconceptions permit the ailanthus to be called 
sumac from its rhus-like roots, leaves and stems. One must 
fix in mind such ideas as these: Sumac flowers come in a mass 
like cockscomb, are purple hued, and in growth get shaped 
into a big cone; ailanthus flowers are small, do not touch each 
other, and expand into large panicles of chiefly whitish 
colored petals. 

The comparisons herein made pertain to the larger sumacs, 
Rhus typhina and R. glabra. The other nine genera and | 
varieties have such obviously different characteristics from the | 
ailanthus as not to admit of any mis-classification. At this 
point, a note on the ailanthus floral panicle is not inappropri- 
ate. The little flowers are one-quarter inch wide; the petals 
are mainly whitish and fluffy, are only one-sixteenth inch 
long and very narrow. The large number of petals makes up 
for their smallness of size in the big panicle. That plume 
abounds with racemose branchlets making it strikingly showy. 
It is six inches high and three inches wide; it is as beautiful 
a panicle as any of all our flora families and genera, and 
excels all in vigorousness and multiplicity. 

The question is how to tell the difference between the two | 
larger sumacs and the ailanthus, when there are no flowers. | 





Here are the distinguishing marks. Either genus may have | 
31 or 32 leaflets, the sumac may have as few as 11, but the | 
ailanthus does not. Ailanthus leaflets are oblique at base; | 
sumac leaflets are roundish. The latter are more or less serrate; 
the former are entire or have just one or two large teeth at the | 
base. Ailanthuses are more greenish underneath, and the leaves 
have larger pelvins to their petioles. 


Boston, Mass. 


| 


—Lemon L. Uhl. 


A Warning Note About Brick 


I CANNOT let the article in Horticulture for January 1, 
“The Use of Brick in a Garden,’ pass without a word of | 
corrective warning. The illustration shows a retaining wall 
of brick. If that were built in our part of the world, without 
proper backing, it would not last very long. Mr. Ballard 
warns to lay bricks for paths on a cement base, but he does 
not warn the unwary that any bricks which come in contact | 
with earth, in a country where frost is severe, will soon go to | 
pieces. A brick retaining wall to endure must be laid against | 
an inside wall of some other material, or otherwise protected | 
in a way which will keep the moisture out of the bricks. I 
know this to my sorrow. And in the elaborate formal garden | 
of an estate in the Berkshires, where the architects laid several | 
hundred feet of brick retaining wall directly against the earth | 
fill, the work had all to be done over again in a few years, | 
and the disgusted owner used stone the second time. 


—Walter Prichard Eaton. 


Sheffield, Mass. 








Unusual Seeds 


Seeds of rare but easily grown bulbs and 
plants, the sorts that are hard to find. Ere- 
murus, Allium, Watsonia, Amaryllis,Tigridia, 
Brodiae, Cactus, Rose, Erythronium, 


BARGAINS! 


WE SPECIALIZE IN 
NEW and DESIRABLE PLANTS 


Various Collections 
Listed in 1931 Folder 


GREENE’S EVERGREEN NURSERY | 
Walpole Street Dover, Mass. — 


Iris, 


Catalog on Request 
REX. D. PEARCE, Merchantville, N. J. 
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Put it to 


the test! 


Use a bag of this complete 
fertilizer and plant food on 
some 


ROSES, CARNATIONS, 
or SWEET PEAS 


and compare results with 
your present formula. 


Write for 
information 
and price. 


Independent 
Mfg. Co. 


3890 Cedar St. 
Phila., Pa. 

















\WWATERLILIES 


and Water Plants 


Newer and better varieties are now avail- 
able in quantities for natural ponds and 
garden pools. Plants are first-quality, 
grown in our own pond (no collected 
plants offered). Our Spring pricelist will 
be sent on request. 


FANCY FISH 


Shubunkins, Fantails, Nymphs, Veiltails 
and Common Goldfish, are also listed in 
our Spring pricelist. 


Our Pricelist Mailed Free 


| to all interested in Waterlilies, Aquatic 


Plants, and Fancy Fish. Send for a copy. 


BUSKIRK’S 
INDEPENDENCE NURSERIES 
Box 34, Independence, Ghio 








An exquisite new garden violet 


Viola odorata 


“ROSINA” 


Pink 

Very hardy 

As deliciously fragrant as a hot- 
house violet. Flowering in Spring 
and again in Autumn until heavy 
frost. 


j $ 5a dozen 
' $35 for 100 


AMY HORE 


Grower of hardy perennial plants 


GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
SCOTCH PLAINS NEW JERSEY 


Plants 








PUSSYWILLOWS 
DO YOU EVER USE THEM?P 


Inserted in your pots of flowering bulbs, or 
used with cut flowers, they add greatly to 
the effect, and make Spring seem ‘‘just 
around the corner.” 

Ours are the finest cultivated sort, and the 
stems are heavy with buds. Order now for 
immediate delivery, or at any later date. 

A bunch of ten heavy stems, 
or equivalent, for 


$1.00—Postpaid 
Full directions for care, with each order 


Gardenside Nurseries, Inc. 
SHELBURNE, VERMONT 
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DAHLIAS 


Best New, Standard and 
Prize Winning 


Grown in Ohio to Grow 
Everywhere 


Nature’s Most Fascinating Flower 


Every Root Reproduces Itself 
Every Seed Produces a 
New Dahlia 


25 Seeds Like We Plant, $1.00 


Postpaid 


460 varieties all the way from the large 
12- to 14-inch showy exhibition dahlia 
to the dainty 1-inch pom. Easily grown, 
a collection gives you loveliness and a 
riot of color in summer and fall at 
small cost. 


Large Descriptive Catalog Free 
for Asking 


Kendal Dahlia Gardens 


Box M, Massillon, Ohio 














Gladiolus Book Free 


Send for my new 36-page GLADI- 
OLUS BOOK describing 175 exqui- 
site varieties, many new. Tells how 
to grow. 45 illustrations. It’s free! 


Write today. 

My famous beautiful RAINBOW 

™ COLLECTION of thirty bulbs, all 
different named varieties, but not 

labeled, blooming size $1 postpaid. 

Satisfaction guaranteed, 


Howard M. Gillet, Gladiolus Specialist 
Box 451 New Lebanon, N. Y. 








e 


AMUMLSES 


1200 Uatielies 


From the smallest to the tallest — Early, 
midseason and late — IRIS for every pur- 
pose. Correspondence solicited. 


ROBERT WAYMAN 


Box B Bayside, L. I., N. Y. 





Gladiolus Lists 


From Fall to Spring brought you by just 
a postcard. Superior Oregon grown stock 
at prepaid prices on a money saving basis. 
Over 200 varieties. 


D. H. UPJOHN 


964 S. Liberty Salem, Oregon 





Seabrook Nurseries 


LOUIS G. ROWE, Proprietor 
SEABROOK, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Growers, Importers, Exhibitors 
Finest American and European 


Gladiolus 


The Yellow Orchid Gladiolus 


A very big, wide open bloom, no other like it in 
shape or color. A light yellow with deeper throat, 
and a touch of pink at tips and on margin of 
petals. This and the miniatures, now offered for 
first time, with other remarkable seedlings of our 
own and diverse origination, all described in our 
catalogue, with pages in color. Write for it. 


RANCHO SANTA FE BULB CO., Inc. 
Rancho Santa Fe, Cal. 











The Glen Road Iris Gardens 
Issue a catalog each year contain 
NEW INTRODUCTIONS 
and a critical selection of 
STANDARD VARIETIES 
GRACE STURTEVANT 
WELLESLEY FARMS, MASS. 

















HORTICULTURE 


A New Grape for the Garden 


NEW grape, originated at the New York Agricultural 

Experiment Station, which should satisfy the most 
discriminating, is called the Seneca. It is practically a pure 
vinifera, being a cross of the vinifera Lignan blanc by the 
Station seedling Ontario. The fruit of Ontario possesses 
vinifera characters in a high degree, having been originated 
from the cross Winchell by Diamond. 

The vine and fruit characters resemble those of a pure 
vinifera, but it is hardy in the climate of western New York, 
and besides, it ripens in early midseason or about the middle 
of September, that is, at least two weeks ahead of Niagara. 
This is most unusual for a grape of this type. 

The clusters are of medium size, tapering, with medium 
compactness. The berries, which are medium in size, are oval 
and slightly pointed at the apex. The color of the berries is 
yellowish green with a thin white bloom which makes it very 
attractive to the eye, and its attractiveness does not belie its 
flavor. The texture is firm like a true vinifera, melting and 
tender, while the flavor is sweet, vinous, and aromatic. In fact, 
the flavor is so sweet that one does not desire to eat a large 
quantity at one time. To the writer it is the most delicious 
grape he has ever had the privilege of tasting. The skin is 
medium thick and tough, and is not a slip skin, so can be 
eaten with the berry or peeled like a true vinifera, making it 
very desirable for salads. The seeds are small and average 
two to the berry. The berries do not shell, even when dead 
ripe. It is a most excellent keeper if there are any berries left 
after they are once tasted. 

On account of its hardiness, earliness, and fine quality, the 
writer cannot help but recommend it for every home garden 
where only the best is desired. 

The cross was made in 1917 and bore its first fruit in 
1922, but was not named until 1928 when it had proved its 
hardiness. The New York State Fruit Testing Association of 
Geneva, N. Y., is propagating it for dissemination and has a 
limited supply for sale. 

—L.M. Van Alstyne. 
Geneva, N. Y. 


New Strawberries From Geneva 


i ~~ New York Agricultural Experiment Station at 
Geneva, N. Y., is this year introducing five new varieties 
of strawberries. These five varieties have all originated from 
a cross between Howard No. 17 or Premier, as it is often 
called, and Marshall. They are the best of a field of about 
5,000 seedlings and all are outstanding in vigor, plant mak- 
ing ability and productiveness. As grown at Geneva they are 
decidedly superior to both parents and to other standard 
varieties in those characters which make a desirable variety. 

The fruit of all is large and regular, holding up well in 
size throughout the season. The surface is glossy as if var- 
nished, and contrasts well with the bright green calyx. 

Clermont and Camden are considered most suitable for 
general culture for the market owing to their greater resistance 
to bruising. The fruit of Clermont is somewhat handsomer 
than that of Camden, but the plants of the latter are excep- 
tionally vigorous. Culver and Caledonia are introduced as 
preserving varieties, having been selected for this purpose by 
a representative of the preserving industry. The fruit of both 
is red to the center and makes an attractive preserve of fine 
flavor. Culver is perhaps the better of the two for home use, 
but bruises more easily than Caledonia. Cato is being intro- 
duced for home use because of its high quality. It is nearly 
equal to the well-known Marshall in quality, and far supe- 
rior to that sort in plant characters. The fruit which is very 
handsome, bruises easily, and is not suitable for shipping. 
These varieties are all midseason sorts except Culver, which 
is late. 





ences. H. F., 
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NURSERY SEEDS 


Our 1931 list of seeds of Forest Plants, 
Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, comprising 
1004 items, will be ready the end of Janu. 
ary. For those interested, a special list of 
Azalea and Rhododendron seed is issued, 
WANTED: Seeds of Azalea, Rhododen- 
dron, Cotoneaster, Taxus and other rare 
items, also of Japanese Barberry. 


F. W. Schumacher, Horticulturist 


P. O. Box 131 
Jamaica Plain Boston, Mass, 





POSITIONS WANTED 


SUPERINTENDENT 
Gardener and Farmer 


Scientific and practical knowledge. Early training 
England and Scotland. Experienced all landscape 
laying out new, remodeling old estate; making 
formal and flower gardens; also roads, lawns, 
hardy flower borders, removing and planting large 
and small trees, expert grower of choice fruit, 
flowers and vegetables under glass and outside, 
the growing of all farm crops, the proper care of 
cattle, poultry and other stock. Economical, honest 
and obliging. Thorough manager of help. Will 
go anywhere in charge of any size estate. High- 
class references; Scotch; aged 49; married, no 
children. 


P. O. Box 583, Mount Kisco, N. Y. 








A woman, trained in all branches of horti- 
culture and landscape architecture seeks 
position as caretaker and gardener on a 
small place. Capable of designing and 
aon perennial, rose and rock gardens, 

oderate salary. References. F. A., Care 
of “Horticulture,” Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, Mass. 





Superintendent or head gardener. Married, 
excellent health, no children. American 
training, with an extensive practical ex- 
perience in growing all kinds of fruit, 
vegetables, flowers, shrubs, ornamental and 
evergreen, all varieties of roses. Will go 
anywhere, place with cottage preferred, 
best of references. S. A., Care of 
— Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
ass. 





Gardener’s assistant, experienced in green- 
house and outside upkeep of private estate. 
; Aged 43 years. References. Address 
O. B., Oare of “Horticulture,” Horticul- 
tural Hall, Boston. 





Competent greenhouse man and gardener, 
who understands all kinds of propagating 
and Penns. desires position. References, 
D. , Care of “Horticulture,” Horticul- 
oh aun. Boston. 





Chauffeur, general man, vegetables, flow- 
ers, grounds, heaters, etc. Temperate, 
single, middle age. Protestant. In or 
near Boston. Address, S. E. W., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Horticultural Hall, Boston. 





Young lady, 21 years of age, desires posi- 
tion in flower shop. Graduate, two-year 
course in floriculture at Massachusetts 
Agricultural ae and one-year course 
at Cornell. Several months’ experience in 
selling and oo arrangement. Best of 
references. D. L., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Horticultural Hall, Boston. 





Landscape Architect wishes to give full 
time to development of large country estate 
where considerable work is contemplated. 
Specialist in country estate design, devel- 
opment and maintenance. W. G., Care of 

orticulture,” Horticultural Hall, Boston. 





Gardener wants position. Age 43, married, 
two grown up children. Experienced in all 
branches of greenhouse and private estate 
work. Very good grower. Best of refer- 
Care of “Horticulture,” Hor- 
ticultural Hall, Boston. 





Experienced horticulturist and gardener. 
25 years of age. Expert in all kinds of 
plant propagation, also construction work 
(carpenter, mason and painter). Swedish 
born. Best references. Borge Johnson, Box 
441, Greenwich, Connecticut. 





Single, young man desires gardener’s posi- 

tion. Has had experience in different 

branches of horticulture. Graduate of 2- 

year course at Massachusetts Agricultural 

College. Can furnish references. 8S. E. 

ee of “Horticulture,” Horticultural Hall, 
oston. 





| Landscape Architect wishes position with 
| established firm. Depertenest © in sales, de- 


sign and construction. W. Care 0 
“Horticulture,” Horticultural yn, Boston. 


